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EUROPE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 



I. THE BRITISH SECTION. 

BY SIR HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD, SECRETARY TO THE BRITISH 

COMMISSION. 

It has generally been the practice of the British Govern- 
ment in the case of important International Exhibitions to ap- 
point a Royal Commission for the management of its Section. 
Such commissions are usually formed of a number of distin- 
guished persons, and, in many cases, they have been under the 
presidency of the Prince of, Wales. 

These Exhibition Commissions have not taken a very active 
part in the organization, or usually held many meetings, all the 
executive work being left to the secretary, and their duties being 
confined to a nominal supervision, but they have always been 
held responsible for the proper discharge of the work and their 
authority and influence have naturally proved valuable. 

At Paris in 1867 the post of secretary was held by Sir Henry 
Cole ; at Vienna in 1874, and at Paris in 1878, it was occupied by 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen. On both the latter occasions the 
Prince of Wales, as president, took a very active part in the or- 
ganization, and the great success achieved by the British Section 
in 1878 was, to a large extent, due to this cause, and also to the 
able administration of Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen. 

This plan was not adopted at the Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia. A Departmental Commission was then appointed 
by the Science and Art Department, consisting of two Commis- 
sioners, Sir Herbert Sandford and Mr. Archer, who undertook and 
carried out satisfactorily all the details of the administration. 

As the British Government declined to take any part in the 
Paris Exhibition of 1889, a private committee was formed, under 
the presidency of the Lord Mayor of London, and by this body 
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the duties usually belonging to a Royal Commission were satis- 
factorily performed. The administration was of necessity 
economical, but I think none the less efficient. 

When, in March 1891, the American Minister at the Court of 
St. James invited the British Government to take part in the 
World's Fair, Lord Salisbury at once replied that a Royal Com- 
mission should be appointed for the purpose. No steps, however, 
were taken in the matter for some time, and eventually the Prime 
Minister advised Her Majesty, instead of appointing a Commis- 
sion of the ordinary character, to nominate the Council of the 
Society of Arts a Royal Commission for the exhibition. 

This Society, the oldest of its sort in the world, was founded 
in 1754 for the purpose of encouraging the Arts, Manufactures 
and Commerce of the British kingdom and its dependencies, 
including at that time the territories which are now the United 
States of America. Many articles in the early transactions of the 
Society are devoted to the productions of " His Majesty's Colonies 
and Plantations in North America," and in one of the first lists of 
its members occurs the name of Benjamin Franklin. 

The Society has a good claim to be considered actually the 
originator of exhibitions. It is a question whether there ever 
was any exhibition before that of " Agricultural Implements 
and Other Machiues" held in 1761 at the Society of Arts. It 
was in the Society that the idea of the great exhibition of 1851 
originated, and by the Society that its early organization was 
carried on. The London Exhibition of 1862 was also started and 
carried through its early stages by the Society, which has been 
closely associated in various ways with all the important London 
exhibitions which have since been held. There was thus good 
reason for the appointment of its Council as a Commission for 
Chicago, and the appointment has since been justified by the 
active interest taken in the work of the Exposition by the Coun- 
cil collectively and by its individual members. 

"W hen the Royal Commission was first appointed a grant was 
made of £25,000 ($125,000), with the idea that any further funds 
might be raised by payments to be made by exhibitors, a similar 
arrangement having been found to work very successfully in the 
case of the Paris Exhibition of 1889. In making so small a grant 
the government could not foresee the importance which the Chi- 
cago Exhibition rapidly assumed, and the fact was soon realized 
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that the occasion was worthy of more liberal treatment. On the 
usual formal application being made to Parliament to authorize the 
payment, an animated debate took place, and a general feeling was 
expressed from all sides of the House that the grant ought to be 
considerably increased. 

Increased it accordingly was to £60,000 ($300,000), a sum 
which, though much smaller^ than the amounts voted by other 
important contributing countries, experience has shown to be 
sufficient for the practical purposes of an exhibition. In 1878, at 
Paris, the expenditure was $335,000 ; in Vienna, $145,000 ; in 
Philadelphia $200,000, while at Paris in 1889 $150,000 proved 
quite sufficient. It is true that $630,000 were spent at Paris in 
1867, but on that occasion the outlay was, according to general 
opinion, needlessly lavish. 

It must also be remembered that the expenditure of the Gov- 
ernment only constitutes a small portion of what may be con- 
sidered the total expenditure on the Section, as all the costs 
except those of general administration and of the Fine Art 
Department are really borne by the individual exhibitors. In 
1876 Sir Herbert Sandford made a careful inquiry as to the 
amounts expended by British exhibitors at Philadelphia. He 
found that the expenses incurred by about 600 exhibitors there 
amounted to $600,000, or an average of $1,000 each. The total 
expenditure, public and private, on the British Section at Chicago 
with about 800 exhibitors may therefore be estimated at over a 
million dollars. This amount is exclusive of the sums to be 
expended by the British colonies. 

The total space occupied by Great Britain and the Colonies at 
Chicago will in all probability be more than 500,000 square feet, 
exceeding the amount occupied in Paris in 1878, viz., 360,000 
square feet, the largest space ever before filled by the British 
Section at any exhibition. In Vienna 170,000 square feet were 
occupied, at Philadelphia 195,000, at Paris in 1889, 233,000. At 
Paris in 1889, Belgium occupied 120,000, the United States 
113,000 square feet. No other country had more than 65,000. 

Of the total area allotted to Great Britain and the Colonies at 
the Chicago Exhibition, it is probable that Great Britain alone 
will occupy about 300,000 square feet. While the remaining 
200,000 will be occupied by contributions from the British 
Colonies, the great countries which, practically independent and 
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self-governing, lend, on such an occasion as the present, so much 
strength to the Empire, and enable it to hold a position that 
withoiit such aid it could never pretend to occupy. This is an 
advantage which no other country possesses, and one of which we 
Britons may surely with some justice be proud. It is not very easy 
to ascertain accurately the way in which space was divided between 
the mother country and the Colonies in previous exhibitions. At 
Paris in 1889 the Colonies and India only took up 38,000 square 
feet of the total area of 230,000. At Philadelphia the proportion 
was very much larger, and the Colonies seem to have occupied 
more than a third of the whole space. 

The principal contributions of Great Britain will be found in 
the following buildings : Pine Arts, Manufactures, Transporta- 
tion, Agriculture, and Machinery. The exhibits in the Electricity 
Building and the Mines and Mining Building., will probably not 
be numerous, while very little is likely to be sent to the Fisheries 
Building or to that for Horticulture. 

There is every reason to believe that the pictures sent out 
from England will be thoroughly representative of the modern 
British School. This part of the work has been under the active 
superintendence of Sir Frederick Leighton, the President of the 
Royal Academy, who has taken great interest, and devoted much 
time and thought to it. Very few, if any, of our prominent 
living artists will not be represented, and the list of exhibitors 
already includes all the names best known to frequenters of 
English galleries. It may be worth noting that all the pictures 
shown will be the property of individual collectors or artists. 
The regulations of our National collections do not allow of any 
contributions from them. In this respect we are at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with other European countries. 

After the Fine Arts, the most important British exhibits will 
naturally be found in the Manufactures Building. Pottery, 
furniture, jewellery, in fact all the applications of art to industry 
are well represented. Textile industries will make a creditable 
show, although here the effect of the tariff will certainly be felt. 
There will be many large and important contributions in the 
Department of Chemical Industry, and a good collection of sport- 
ing guns and rifles. 

The classes included in the Department of Liberal Arts will 
be shown in the gallery of this building. We expect to have an 
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especially good collection of photographs, both professional and 
amateur,- an interesting exhibit showing the growth and present 
condition of the modern newspaper ; some fine maps, including 
contributions from the Ordnance Survey Office and from the 
Royal Geological Society ; and some representative educational 
collections. Our fine art publishers will also contribute many 
important works to this department, and we shall have a select 
exhibit of scientific apparatus. 

To the Transportation Building most of our great shipbuilding 
firms will send models of their work. The London & North West- 
ern Kailway will send a locomotive engine and several carriages, to 
compare with similar exhibits from American and Canadian rail- 
ways, and the Great Western will send what is now a relic of the 
past, one of its fine broad-gauge engines. We shall have a very 
large exhibit of bicycles and tricyles, which vehicles it appears 
are largely supplied by England to the States. As we do not ex- 
port any raw products, we cannot expect, in the Agricultural 
Building, to compete even with our own colonies ; but here our 
food industries will be fairly represented, though we shall be 
showing almost nothing in the way of agricultural implements. 

Our machinery section will certainly suffer from the effects of 
the tariff and from the severe competition of American makers, 
although I am glad to be able to say that the machinery which will 
be sent over from Great Britain will be of a high class, and, for 
the most part, of an entirely novel character. 

The contributions which have been prepared for the Women's 
Building by a committee of English ladies, presided over by Her 
Eoyal Highness Princess Christian, will be of a specially interest- 
ing character. Of these the nursing exhibit promises to be the 
most important. A special room has been most kindly granted 
for it by the Committee of Lady Managers, and we on this side 
hope it may piwe not unworthy to be placed side by side with what 
will certainly be the magnificent exhibits of like sort now being 
prepared in the States themselves. The work of English women 
in painting, literature, lace, embroidery, decoration, etc., will 
also be adequately represented. 

Among the Colonies the largest contributor will be Canada, 
which will fill about 70,000 square feet. New South Wales also 
promises extensive contributions and has obtained a space of 
over 50,000 square feet. Ceylon has been allotted about 20,000, 
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the Cape a little over 4,000, and Jamaica about the same. The 
other Colonies are on a smaller scale ; they include British 
Guiana, Mauritius, Trinidad, British Honduras, Bahama, Bar- 
badoes, Windward Islands, Bermuda and the Leeward Islands. 

India, I am sorry to say, has only an area of 3,000 square feet 
in the buildings, a space very incommensurate with her import- 
ance, but it will be used to the best advantage for a fine display 
of her art ware. Canada will show in most of the buildings. The 
principal contributions of New South Wales will be minerals and 
wool. Prom the Cape a fine diamond exhibit may be looked for 
Ceylon will show tea and precious stones. 

For the offices and headquarters of the British Commission, 
Colonel Edis, the Honorary Architect to the Commission, has de- 
signed a sixteenth-century house, half timber above, brick and 
terra-cotta in the lower story. In compliment to Her Majesty, 
and by her express permission, the building has been named the 
Victoria House. The accommodation provided, besides offices, 
will include reception rooms, and it is hoped that English visitors 
to Chicago during the summer may find here a convenient centre. 

Besides the Victoria House there will be several other build- 
ings on the grounds. These will include one or more typical Cey- 
lon buildings for the exhibition of Ceylon products and the sale of 
Ceylon tea and I hope at all events one similar building from India. 

In the south-east portion of the grounds, a building is being 
erected for a working dairy similar to those which proved such 
interesting features at several of the London exhibitions, and in 
Paris in 1889. A kiosk will be built by the White Star Line, 
and a reproduction of Shakespeare's House by the Illustrated 
London News. 

Henry Trueman Wood. 



II. THE FRENCH SECTION. 

BY THEODORE STANTON, COMMISSIONER RESIDENT IN PARIS. 

The French display at Chicago may be divided into five sec- 
tions, viz. : (1) the General Exhibit; (2) Fine Arts; (3) the Colon- 
ial Exhibit; (4) Woman's Work; (5) Social Economy. 

The general exhibit, which covers the usual field embraced in 
International Fairs — agriculture, mines, machinery, manufac- 
VOL. CLVI. — NO. 435. 16 
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tures, electricity, public instruction, etc. — will be large and bril- 
liant. The space in the building for Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts allotted to France was long ago far more than filled ; and in 
the other buildings also France will make a very creditable show. 
Some months ago some forty different committees were consti- 
tuted at Paris, whose members are the most distinguished special- 
ists of the country ' y and these committees are zealously and 
methodically organizing the future exhibits of France. 

But the feature of the French exhibit will be the fine arts sec- 
tion. M. Eoger-Ballu, the French Art Commissioner for Chi- 
cago, writes me : "I am confident of the high value of our art 
exhibit. All of our artists, regardless of the distance which their 
works must traverse, have responded to our appeal with such 
eagerness that we have had to check their ardor. The adminis- 
tration, at the request of the jury, has had to limit each painter 
to three canvases. Our contemporary sculptors will be nobly 
represented, and the same thing may be said of the departments 
of engraving and architecture. The casts for the exhibition, 
which are being made in our museums, will enable visitors to 
Chicago to obtain an admirable idea of the glorious past of our 
French sculpture. 

"Our best representatives of decorative art have also insisted on 
the honor of being permitted to display specimens of our national 
taste in this department. Never before in the history of French 
art exhibitions has decorative art participated in the same ex- 
hibition on an equality with the products of plastic art and those 
of pure imagination. At Chicago France will proclaim for the 
first time in a World's Fair the principle that the words ' indus- 
trial art,' and ' decorative art,' are only prenomens and that the 
word ' Art ' is the family name." 

Almost the whole of the eastern annex of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing will be given up to France. The large gallery near the main 
portion of the building will be hung with the works of French 
masters loaned by the public and private collections in the United 
States. The French art section proper will consist of about five 
hundred canvases, one hundred and fifty engravings, one hundred 
and fifty drawings, water colors, etc., perhaps a hundred archi- 
tectural designs, about the same number of pieces of sculpture, 
and the large collection of plaster casts, referred to above by M. 
Roger-Ballu and copies of many of the objects belonging to the 
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great Paris State Museums, which represent every epoch of French 
art from the eleventh to the nineteenth century. To these must 
be added the specimens of decorative art, and the valuable col- 
lections of porcelain sent by the celebrated State manufactories 
of Sevres, Beauvais and the Gobelins. "Thus will be attained 
the aim of the organizers of our art exhibit," M. Antonin Proust 
writes me, " to form a well-balanced ensemble of French art in 
all its manifestations." 

The French colonial section will probably be one of the most 
popular at Chicago, and is sure to be exceedingly picturesque. 
The Algerian and ' Tunisian exhibits will be displayed in part in 
the Agricultural Building and in part on the lake near the Live 
Stock Buildings. Two original and very pretty structures will be 
erected there by M. Maurice Yvon, the French architect, 
and son of the well-known painter of that name. The 
first of these will be a Moresque pavilion covering a surface of 
over four hundred square yards. The central patio will be sur- 
rounded by porticoes in the form of Tunisian arcades. These 
porticoes and the patio itself will be used for the display of ex- 
hibits. 

On either side of this pavilion will be constructed souks, sheds 
open to the view, where native artisans can be seen at work mak- 
ing Moresque jewelry, pipes, slippers, etc., which will then be 
placed on sale. The whole pavilion will be surrounded by a sort 
of pent house covered with green tiles, and will be a faithful copy 
of that striking Moresque style of architecture, so rich and origi- 
nal, of which such fine specimens are to be found in the African 
possessions of France. 

In this pavilion will be grouped the products of Algeria and 
Tunis, such as cork, olive oil, figs, dates, almonds, and particu- 
larly wines. " The Algerian and Tunisian wines," writes Mr. 
Henrique, who has charge of the Colonial exhibit, "already enjoy 
a high reputation ; but it is believed that the day is not far dis- 
tant when they will become a still more formidable rival of the 
wines of Southern Europe." Among the African vineyards that 
will be represented at Chicago not a few, it is curious to note, are 
owned by Arabs ; for, notwithstanding the Prophet's formal pro- 
hibition concerning wine, the number of Mohammedan wine- 
growers is increasing every year. 

The second building to be erected by the Colonial section is 
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the Annamite Pavilion, which will cover an area of over two 
hundred square yards. It will consist of one grand central room 
with a ceiling of richly sculptured native wood. Statues of Bud- 
dha will flank the side entrances. The roof, which will be cov- 
ered with Annamese tiles, will have a ridge of colored faience on 
which are depicted chimeras, dragons, and other pagan monsters. 
This, it is believed, will be the first Annamite pagoda ever seen 
in the United States. 

Around these two structures an Algerian garden will be laid 
out containing North African flora. The principal French colo- 
nies that will contribute to the exhibits displayed in these pa- 
vilions are, besides Algeria and Tunis, Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
Guyana, Congo, New Caledonia, Tahiti, and French India. They 
will be represented by from six to seven hundred exhibitors, who 
will send the most diverse products. Thus from Indo-China 
(Annam, Cambodia, Cochin China, and Tonkin) will come silk 
embroidered tapestries, inlaid furniture, rice, tea, and coal ; 
from the Pacific dependencies, beautiful specimens of mother-of- 
pearl and of New Caledonian nickel ; and from the Antilles, 
sugar, rum, tobacco, coffee, etc. 

The social economy exhibit at Chicago will be a resume of the 
one which attracted so much attention from the thoughtful visitors 
to the Paris Exposition of 1889. " The aim of the organizers of 
this exhibit," M. Lami, the active secretary of the committee, 
writes me, " is to show that in the field of social science France 
means to retain the high rank which she has always held." The 
number of exhibitors is quite large, notwithstanding the fact that 
many of them are charitable societies of one kind or another with 
very small incomes. 

Besides these societies, several large French manufacturers 
have decided to make an exhibit of the ensemble of the various 
institutions which they have created for the purpose of ameliora- 
ting the moral and material condition of their workpeople. " In 
1889 we found it difficult," M. Lami continues, " to make plain 
to the eye attempts to better the situation of our laboring classes ; 
it seemed impossible to exhibit ideas. But since then we have 
found a way to render them tangible — we have had recourse to 
graphic charts. So we intend sending to Chicago large tables 
tastefully executed, which will enable the visitor to perceive at a 
glance the advantages resulting from the benevolent institutions 
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founded by far-seeing capitalists, economists and philanthropists — 
such, for instance, as cooperative societies, arrangements by 
which the workman participates in the profits ; cheap houses for 
laborers, benevolent societies, etc." 

The woman's exhibit will consist of beautiful laces and fans, 
ancient and modern ; artificial flowers, specimens of fine linen, 
several examples of decorative art, Sevres vases, embroidery, 
fancy work, some panels by Mine. Lervoudier, and specimens of 
the art work of the chief feminine artists of France, such as 
Mme. Leon Bertaux, the sculptor, and Mesdames Jehanne Mazel- 
ine, Madeleine Lemaire, Demont-Breton, Rougier, Louise Abbe- 
ma, and other painters. Books written by women and documents 
concerning charities for, or directed by, women will also be ex- 
hibited. " We intend to show," the secretary of the committee 
writes me, " that the French woman, in every condition of life, 
from the lowest station to the highest, is an active, intelligent, 
hardworking member of society, who, when necessary, is able to 
support herself, and who, when blessed with fortune and leisure, 
displays an artistic and literary intelligence of a high order." 

The Woman's Committee is made up of a body of able and 
distingnished ladies, with the wife of President Carnot at their 
head. Several meetings of this committee have been held in the 
Elysee Palace, under the presidency of Mme. Carnot, and 
the members are divided into a number of sub-committees 
that are harmoniously working with much ardor. It is safe to 
predict, therefore, that the French feminine exhibit in the 
Woman's Building and in the other departments of the Fair will 
be not inferior, at least, to those of tho other European countries. 

A word remains to be said of two or three other features of 
the French exhibit. Tha series of international concerts, organ- 
ized for the summer of 1893 by Mr. Theodore Thomas, will call 
to Chicago one or two of the leading French composers. Mr. 
George H. Wilson, Secretary of the Musical Department of the 
Exposition, has already secured the promised presence of M. 
Camille Saint-Saens, and it is hoped that M. Massenet will also 
accept the invitation which has been extended to him. 

Several important French contributions will be made to the 
United States government exhibit, organized by Mr. William E. 
Curtis of the State Department. Thus, Count Kosellely de 
Lorgnes, the biographer of Columbus, sends a photograph of a 
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rare portrait of the discoverer, while tha Duke de Talleyrand 
lends the original of another famous Columbus portrait.* A 
copy of the celebrated Behaim terrestrial globe is being made at 
the Paris National Library under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Vignaud. 

And last, but by no means least, is the contribution to the 
department of fine arts made by the American artists residing in 
France. If I am not mistaken, these Franco- American pictures 
and sculptures are to be placed next to those of France in the 
Gallery of Fine Arts in Jackson Park, in order to mark the close 
connection between master and pupil and to show that this 
American school is only an off -shoot of the great French school. 
Hence it is that I mention here, with a word, the fine arts exhibit 
of the American painters and sculptors of France. 

Mr. Charles Spragne Pearce, the well-known artist, and 
President of the Paris American Jury, writes me as follows-: "I 
think the American artists here will make a very good exhibit. 
Of course, many of the works which will be sent to Chicago are 
known already. But there are also many new ones. The limited 
amount of space at our disposal has made it necessary for the 
jury to set aside several very meritorious works. But the same 
thing is true in the case of the foreign art sections. Many French 
artists, who enjoy an international reputation, and who wished to 
send eight or ten works, have had to content themselves with two. 
So we cannot complain of our lot. The collection as a whole is 
very good and some of the productions are truly remarkable." 
It will consist of about one hundred and thirty oil paintings, six 
water colors, nine pastels, one group of architectural drawings, 
one group of etchings and about fifteen pieces of sculpture. 

Theodore Stanton. 

* Thts portrait was accompanied by the following letter from the Dnke, 
addressed to the chargS d' affaires of the American Legation in Paris, Mr. Henry 
Vignaud : "During the long years of my childhood and youth spent with my 
nnele, Prince de Talleyrand, I often heard him speak with gratitude of the warm 
reception accorded him by several families, during the sojourn which he made in 
America at the end of the last century. He used to speak with much feeling of the 
ties of friendship which united hirn witL Colonel Hamilton, one of the founders of 
the grand republic. These recollections, which are still fresh in my mind, are an 
additional reason why I am willing to grant the request of your Government. " 



